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EiDITO'RIALS 

THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  TEACHERS 

As  every  one  knows,  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  that  is  working  injury 
to  the  children  of  our  state  and  country  that  no  one  can  compute.  The  num- 
ber of  normal  school  students  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  three  years  ago; 
the  high  school  training  departments  are  depleted  and  many  of  them  have 
been  discontinued;  other  callings  that  have  offered  larger  compensation  nave 
drawn  off  the  teachers;  until  it  has  come  about  that  two  hundred  sixty-nine 
schools  and  departments  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  their  work  for 
lack  of  teachers  of  any  kind,  and  nineteen  hundred  twenty-eight  persons  are 
teaching  in  Minnesota  who  have  not  the  regular  certificates  called  for  by  state 
regulations, 

^  It  is  no't  difficfult  to  see  the  causes  of  this  unfortunate  condition,  and  our 
people  are  coming  to  see  it.  Theoretically  the  American  people  have  set  teach- 
ing high  among  the  callings,  but  practically  they  have  degraded  it  by  refusing 
"to  give  to  teachers  a  living  salary.  They  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the 
critical  danger  to  society  of  the  present  situation  and  are  ready  to  bid  against 
other  callings  for  the  services  of  capable  men  and  women  in  the  public  schools. 
Schools  that  were  offering  sixty  dollars  a  month  two  years  ago  are  now  offer- 
ing a  hundred.  It  is  our  confident  expectation  that  before  the  present  season 
is  far  advanced  normal  school  graduates  without  experience  will  command  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month  and  those  with  two  years  of  successful  experience 
will  command  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  more.  With  these  higher  salaries  will 
go  the  greater  consideration  that  proper  financial  standing  always  gives. 

Young  men  and  women  can  therefore  afford  to  consider  carefully  the 
claims  of  teaching  as  they  look  forward  to  their  preparation  for  an  active 
career.  The  demand  is  great  and  is  likely  to  increase;  the  financial  compensa- 
tion is  coming  to  be  reasonably  adequate;  and  the  other  compensations  of  the 
work  are  to  be  no  less  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  Two  years  at  a 
normal  school  will  qualify  a  high  school  graduate  for  teaching  in  the  graded 
school;  one  year  will  give  a  first-class  certificate  valid  in  rural  schools  and 
one  year  of  credit  on  the  two  year  course. 
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The  Sumjmer  Session  gives  opportunity  for  beginning  this  preparafiOTi;  it 
also  offers  many  lines  of  work  for  ambitious  teachers  in  service  who  may  de- 
sire broader  training  that  will  lead  to  better  positions;  there  are  courses  that 
will  give  preparations  for  special  lines  of  work  which  may  be  attractive  to 
those  who  have  found  out  through  experience  their  special  ahilities.  These 
courses  are  given  mainly  by  the  regular  .teachers  of  the  normal  school,  and 
students  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  its  permanent  organization. — ^C.  H.  C. 

■        THE   THREE   YEAR   COURSE 

When  normal  schools  were  first  established  in  this  country  only  two  years 
of  training  beyond  the  common  school  were  required  for  graduation.  This 
short  period  was  given  mainly  to  a  review  of  the  common  school  subjects 
which  were  taught  largely  by  teachers  who  were  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  without  further  training.  Gradually  the  standard  has -been  raised  un-. 
til  now  in  ni/ost  of  the  states  the  standard  course  covers  two  years  beyond  the 
high  school.  But  this  standard  has  not  been  long  established.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  a  large  part  of  the  normal  school  graduates  of  Minnesota  went  out  with 
only  three  years  of  training  beyond  the  common  school,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
others  had  only  one  year  beyond  the  high  school. 

There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  present  standard  should  be  final  than 
that  of  fifteen  years  ago.  With  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  the  public 
schools  a  better  equipment  is  needed  for  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  and  the 
call  is  every  year  louder  that  public  school  teachers  should  be  more  thorough- 
ly prepared  to  train  the  children  of  this  generation.  To  meet  this  need  the 
Minnesota  normal  schools  have  offered  a  three  year  course,  and  the  state  au- 
thorities have  recognized  it  as  an  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  high  schools  and  for  the  principalship  of  state 
graded  schools  receiving  special  aid  for  high  school  work.  And  the  wider 
training  graduates  of  this  course  receive  fits  those  who  work  in  the  grades  foe 
the  large  positions  in  rural  and  town  schools. 

The  time  is  coming  when  three  years  of  preparation  will  be  required  of  all 
teachers;  meanwhile  ambitious  teachers  who  secure  the  broader  training  wil) 
inevitably  be  preferred  for  positions  of  responsibility.  The  norm.al  schools 
urge  this  fuller  course  especially  for  departmental  work  in  junior  high  schools 
.and  the  upper  grades;  for  graded  school  principalships;  for  demonstration: 
schools;  for  rural  school  supervisorsliips;  for  assistant  county  superinten- 
dencies;  for  the  principalship  of  ward  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  The  course 
is  fitted  to  the  plans  and  needs  of  the  individual  student  through  a  system  of 
electives  that  train  for  the  particular  line  of  work  toward  which  the  student 
may  be  looking. 

Subjects  will  be  offered  in  the  Three  Year  Course  in  the  summer,  and 
those  who  want  to  prepare  for  these  higher  lines  of  professional  work  should 
register  for  this  course  at  the  outset;  time  will  be  saved  by  the  omission  of 
some  subjects  in  the  standard  course  that  need  not  be  taken  by  those  in  train- 
ing for  special  work.  Graduates  from,  the  two  year  course  m^y  take  up  the 
third  years'  work  this  summer. — C.  H.  C. 
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PLAN   OF  SUMMER   SCHOOL  WORK 

All  the  work  offered  will  be  of  the  same  standard  as  during  the  regular 
school  year.  No  non-credit  reviews  will  be  offered,  and  no  high  school  work 
except  in  the  certificate  subjects  of  algebra,  geomietry,  physics,  and  physi- 
ography. There  will  be  no  classes  in  which  high  school  students  who  may 
have  fallen  behind  in  their  work  can  secure  high  school  standings. 

The  standard  admission  requirement  of  the  normal  school  is  a  high  school 
diplomia  or  equivalent  training;  but  persons  who  are  not  high  school  graduates 
will  be  admitted  for  the  summer  session  to  do  the  work  of  regular  classes  in 
subjects  required  for  second  and  first  class  certificates,  and  teachers  who  have 
sufficient  maturity  and  preparation  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  earn  more  than  two  normal  school  credits, 
either  twq  full  credits,  or  one  full  credit  and  two  half-credits,  or  four  half- 
credits.  All  of  the  credits  earned  by  a  student  will  be  put  upon  the  permanent 
records  of  the  school  and  will  apply  on  the  standard  course  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  high  school  subjects  named  in  a  preceding  paragraph).  Full  credit  sub- 
jects recite  for  two  consecutive  periods  each  day;  half -credit  subjects,  one 
period. 

PROFESSIONAL   TR.XINING    COl-KSES    FOR    FIRST    CLASS    CERTIFICATES 

The  laws  of  the  state  require  as  a  condition  for  securing  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate not  only  academic  standings  in  a  specified  list  of  subjects  but  also  a 
certain  amount  of  professional  training  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  present 
at  a  minimum  of  six  credits.  This  professional  training  must  be  secured  in  a 
normal  school,  and  it  requires  two  summer  sessions.  The  list  follows,  four 
credits  to  be  taken  from  Group  I  and  t^\o  from  Group  11,  starred  subjects  re- 
quired: 

GROrP   I  (JRol   I'    11 

Arithmetic  Music 

Composition  and  Language  Drawing 

Geography  Primary   Handwork 

Grammar  Foods  and  Cookery 

History  Garment  Making 

*Primary  Methods  Hygiene    and    Sanitation 

♦Reading  •  Playground  Methods 

=-=Rural   School  Methods  and   Adminis- 
tration. 

ACADEMIC  'SUB-JECTS    REQUIRED    FOR  A  FIRST  CF.ASS  CERTIFICATE 

Arithmetic  Hygiene 

Civics  Reading 

Composition  Spelling 

Geography  Algebra 

Grammar  Geometry 

U.  S.   History  Physics   or   Chemistry 

Penmanship  Physical  Geography  or  Agriculture  or 

Physiology  General    History. 
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TEMPORARY    CERTIFICATES    ON    PART    CREDIT 

A  person  who  has  all  the  required  academic  credits  and  completes  three 
professional  credits  in  the  normal  school  may  receive  a  first  class  certificate 
valid  for  one  year.  Its  renewal  or  extension  will  require  the  completion  of 
three  additional  professional  credits. 

High  school  graduates  can  secure  first  class  certificates  on  completing 
the  first  year  of  the  two  year  normal  school  course. 

High  school  credits  in  certificate  subjects,  other  than  the  common 
branches,  presented  by  students  who  have  at  least  four  normal  credits  averag- 
ing "C"  will  be  certified  for  first  or  second  class  certificates. 

RENEWAL:    OF    FIRST    CLASS    CERTIFICATES 

The  renewal  of  a  first  class  certificate  secured  by  examination  requires  six 
professional  credits;  three  professional  credits  will  secure  the  renewal  of  such 
a  certificate  for  one  year.  Where  six  professional  credits  have  previously  been 
earned,  a  student  who  desires  to  register  for  normal  school  credit  may  secure 
a  renewal  upon  the  completion  of  two  full  double -period  normal  school  sub- 
jects, or  equivalent. 

A  first  class  certificate  secured  upon  one  year  of  work  in  a  normal  school 
can  be  renewed  by  the  completion  of  twelve  weeks'  work  in  a  normal  school. 

THTREE   YEAR    COURSE 

The  attention  of  advanced  graduates  is  called  to  the  three  year  course 
which  has  been  established  to  give  advanced  training  for  departmental  work 
in  the  grammer  grades,  junior  high  school  positions,  principalships  of  state 
graded  schools,  and  other  responsible  positions  calling  for  more  than  the  or- 
dinary training.     Subjects  will  be  offered  on  the  third  year  of  the  course. 

MODEL    PRIMARY    ROOM 

There  will  be  a  Primary  Room,  including  the  first  two  grades,  taught  by 
one  of  the  regular  force  of  the  Training  School.  This  room  is  maintained 
primarily  for  demonstration  before  the  classes  in  Primary  Methods  and  Play- 
ground Work.  There  will  be  som^e  opportunily  for  observation  of  the  primary 
class  work. 

CO[mS'l']S    OF    SPECIAL    IXTEliRST    TO    RURAL    TEACHERS 

The  normal  school  recognizes  its  obligations  and  its  opportunity  to  further 
the  cause  of  Rural  Education,  and  in  arranging  its  work  this  has  been  most 
prominently  in  mind.  Several  of  the  teachers  are  experts  in  this  field  and  the 
class  work  will  be  directed  definitely  toward  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
rural  work.  Special  miention  may  be  made  of  the  subjects  of  Rural  School 
Methods,  Rural  School  Management,  Rural  Sociology,  Games  and  Playground 
Work,  Rural  School  ('ooking  and  Sewing,  Primary  Methods,  Upper  Grade 
Methods,  Slory  Telling,  Nature  Study,  and  School  Hygiene. 

RECREATION    AND     SUMMER     SPORTS 

While  study  must  be  the  main  interest  of  the  students  and  each  one  must 
give  a  full  measure  of  his  timie  and  energy  to  the  regular  work  of  the  school, 
other  interests  are  not  neglected.     There  will  be  concerts  that  students  will 
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enjoy  and  that  will  help  to  develop  a  love  for  good  music,  lectures  that  will 
be  inspiring  and  instructive,  and  sports  for  physical  development  and  for  en- 
joyment. There  will  be  school  parties  and  smaller  social  affairs,  all  primarily 
for  recreation.  Our  many-sided  nature  needs  all  these  lines  of  training,  and 
every  student  should  come  to  the  school  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  getting  alL 
the  social  and  cultural  advantages  possible  and  all  the  enjoyment  to  be  obtain- 
ed through  the  means  offered  by  the  school. 

There  will  be  three  concerts  by  artists  of  high  standing  free  to  all  stu- 
dents. Last  summer  the  school  enjoyed  recitals  by  these  well-known  singers: 
Rena  M.  Lazelle,  soprano,  Frederic  Southwick,  baritone,  and  Annie  Louise 
Week,  contralto.  Artists  of  equal  merit  will  be  secured  for  the  coming  sum- 
mer. 

The  natural  surroundijigs  of  Mankato  are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  for 
opportunities  for  hikes,  picnics  and  field  trips.  Sibley  Park  and  Highland 
Park  have  unusual  attractions  and  are  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
school.  Minneopa  State  Park  with  beautiful  Minneopa  (Falls  is  but  five  miles 
away.  Picturesque  ravines  lead  out  from  the  city  on  all  sides.  All  the  stu- 
dents will  be  cordially  invited  to  come  out  for  sports  and  recreation.  Groups 
will  be  organized  with  leaders  and  necessary  supervision  for  hiking,  volley 
ball,  and  tennis;  every  student  will  want  to  be  identified  with  at  least  one  of 
these  groups.  There  will  be  comipetitions,  tournaments,  picnic  suppers,  bacon 
bats,  breakfasts  at  dawn,  all  manner  of  "regular  good  times."  The  summer 
session  means  a  chance  to  gather  up  new  and  valuable  information  on  aca- 
demic and  professional  subjects,  but  it  must  mean  as  well  the  storing  up  of 
fresh  energy  and  enthusiasm  through  relaxation,  recreation  and  pure  fun. 
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GAMES    AND    PLAYGROUND    WORK 

The  present  day  demand  for  a  definite  program  of  physical  activity  for 
every  school  child  in  the  United  States  makes  teachers  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  of  being  prepared  to  meet  this  demand.  This  means  in  rural  schools, 
where  there  is  no  supervision  of  physical  education,  that  each  teacher  must 
know  what  activities  are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  her  group  and  how  to 
present  these  activities. 

Because  there  is  this  need  the  Mankato  Normal  School  is  offering  this 
summer  session  a  course  planned  especially  to  acquaint  the  teachers  in  rural 
and  small  community  school  with  definite  mjaterial  which  they  can  take  back 
with  them  to  their  schools  and  be  ready  to  use.  This  material  will  consist  of 
playground  games,  games  of  skill,  and  such  folk  dances  as  are  really  usable  in 
rural  schools;  it  will  be  adapted  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  typical  situation 
here  in  Minnesota  as  described  by  members  of  classes  taking  this  work. 

The  method  of  instruction  will  be  based  upon  the  belief  that  unless  a 
teacher  has  played  a  game  herself  with  wholehearted  enjoyment  she  cannot 
hope  to  present  that  game  with  enthusiasm!  and  success.  Accordingly  students 
registering  for  games  classes  will  come  ready  to  forget  how  long  ago  they 
were  children  and  to  play  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  As  far  as  time  will  permit 
the  classes  will  discuss  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  material  offered  and 
why  certain  activities  are  best  suited  to  certain  groups  of  children. 


AT  THE  END  OF  A  HIKE 
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A  PROJECT  IN  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC 
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REGISTRATION 

Registration  will  begin  at  eight  o'clock  on  Moriday,  June  14,  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  day;  classwork  will  begin  Tuesday  morning.  Wednesday,. 
June  16,  will  be  the  last  day  of  registration.  This  requirement  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  student  may  complete  the  full  work  and  receive  credit  to  apply 
either  on  a  certificate  course  or  on  a  normal  school  course.  Students  should 
bring  records  of  all  work  completed  in  high  school. 

Sessions  will  be  held  on  five  days  of  each  week. 

EXPENSES 

All  necessary  text -books  will  be  furnished  by  the  school.  A  term  fee  of 
$1.00  will  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  text-hook  and  of  the  general  library,, 
which  will  be  collected  when  the  student  enrolls. 

The  ordinary  charge  for  board  and  room  in  town  is  $5.00  to  $6.00  a  week^ 
A  list  of  approved  boarding  and  room,ing  places  will  be  found  at  the  school, 
and  students  will  report  there  at  once  on  arriving  at  Mankato.  Students  will 
not  be  allowed  to  room  at  places  not  on  the  approved  list. 

DANIEE    BUCK    HALL 

The  girls'  dormitory,  fireproof  throughout,  provides  a  home  for  eighty-five 
young  women,  two  in  a  room. 

The  cost  of  board  and  room  is  $5.00  for  most  of  the  rooms.  For  corner 
rooms  with  twoi  full  windows  it  is  $5.25,  and  for  rooms  on  the  third  flour  with 
dormer  windows  it  is  $4.75.  No  discount  is  made  for  absence  under  one  week. 
Bills  for  board  and  room  are  payable  in  advance;  checks  should  be  made  pay- 
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able  to  Daniel  Buck  Hall.  Roomis  are  assigned  in  the  order  of  application  and 
each  applicant  must  deposit  five  dollars  which  will  be  applied  on  the  first 
month's  payment;  this  deposit  will  be  returned  in  case  the  application  is 
withdrawn  two  weeks  before  the  opening  day.  Reservations  should  be  made 
at  once  for  the  summer  and  for  the  fall,  a  separate  reservation  for  each. 

Young  women  students  who  room  outside  will  be  received  as  boarders  at 
Daniel  Buck  Hall  at  $4.25  a  week  payable  in  advance;  a  large  number  of 
boardersi  can  be  received. 

The  Dean  of  Women  exercises  special  supervision  over  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  young  women  and  organizes  the  social  life  of  the  students. 

Full  information  regarding  the  school  and  its  work  is  printed  in  the  cata- 
logue; this  will  be  sent  on  application  and  questions  will  be  answered  as  to 
the  details  of  the  work  by  the  President. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  OLD 

Here  is  a  story  of  a  woman's  achievement  that  thrills  us  with  admir- 
ation. Because  of  her  great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  making  life  in  the 
country  rich  and  beautiful  and  of  using  the  one  room  rural  school  to  bring 
about  a  transformation  in  the  community,  Mrs.  Harvey  gave  up  a  good  sal- 
ary to  become  the  teacher  in  the  Porter  district  in  northern  Missouri. 

In  1912  when  she  undertook  this  work  the  school  building  was  dilapidat- 
ed, signs  of  its  occupation  by  tramps  were  offensively  apparent,  the  plaster- 
ing had  dropped  from  the  walls,  and  the  windows  showed  many  broken 
panes.  A  huge  stove  in  the  middle  of  the  room  scorched  those  near  it; 
while  the  children  near  the  windows  sometimes  froze  their  feet.  Equipment 
for  teaching  was  wholly  lacking.  Here  Mrs.  Harvey  began  her  work  at  fifty 
dollars  a  month.  She  made  but  two  conditions:  that  she  should  have  a  free 
hand  for  three  years,  and  that  she  should  have  a  home  of  her  own  in  the 
community.  The  experiment  then  begun  has  continued  through  the  past 
seven  years  with   increasingly  encouraging  results. 

A  concrete  foundation,  a  basement,  and  a  furnace  were  the  first  im- 
provements made  possible  by  the  volunteer  services  and  subscriptions  of 
the  men.  The  coal  shed  was  then  transformed  into  a  barn  for  the  new 
school  bus;  the  yard  was  graded;  a  pressure  tank,  a  drinking  fountain,  and 
a  kitchen  sink  were  installed  in  the  basement.  Folding  chairs,  dishes,  and 
other  supplies  were  furnished  by  the  women.  So  was  effected  that  first  sum- 
mer a  change  from  a  dirty,  unsanitary,  one  room  shed  into  a  two  room  build- 
ing admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  wholly  adequate  as  a 
gathering  place  for  the  community. 

Even  more  valuable  was  the  genuine  community  feeling  that  was  de- 
veloped through  sacrifice  and  cooperative  effort.  TTie  opposition  that  from 
the  beginning  threatened  to  thwart  the  work  only  strengthened  the  purpose 
of  the  group  and  unified  it  in  its  efforts.  One  organization  after  another 
naturally  developed  to  further  the  various   interests  of  the  community.     The 
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Farmers'  Club  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  cooperative  care  of  the 
school  plant  and  directs  most  of  the  work  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  district.  Branch  courses  by  experts  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  are  given  each  year  now  in  agricultural  problems  and  in  home 
economics.  A  school  demonstration  farm  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  boys 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  College;  and  the  teacher's  cottage  has  prov- 
ed a  demonstration  of  the  possibilities  of  making  home  life  in  the  country 
easier  and  more  attractive.  A  Farm  Women's  Club  provides  recreation  and 
training  for  its  own  members  and  also  serves  as  hostess  at  the  community 
gatherings;  and  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Circle  has  revolutionized  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  young  people.  The  band  consisting  of  thirty -seven  members 
now  furnishes  musical  entertainment  for  Porter  and  neighboring  districts,, 
and  has  proved  an  education  for  its  members  not  only  in  music  but  in  the- 
solution  of  difficult  problems  in  finance.  One  of  the  latest  organizations  has 
been  an  interdenominational  Sunday  school.  Even  the  little  children  have 
become  successful  kitchen  gardeners  and  have  formed  pig  clubs  and  poultry 
clubs. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  in  this  report  of  the  Porter  experi- 
ment by  Evelyn  Dewey  is  the  frank  statement  of  the  obstacles  encountered.. 
Suspicion  was  roused  in  the  community  at  the  very  beginning;  for  some  were- 
unable  to  understand  why  a  woman  would  give  up  town  life  and  a  good  sal- 
ary to  become  a  rural  school  teacher:  a  sinister  motive  must  lurk  hidden.. 
An  old  neighborhood  feud  over  the  site  of  the  school  building  was  fanned" 
into  flames  again  by  such  suspicions  and  by  the  fear  of  increased  taxes. 
An  injunction  against  the  furnace  and  basement  work  was  threatened,  a. 
director  hostile  to  the  teacher  and  the  progressive  element  was  elected, 
and  even  slanders  concerning  the  teacher's  character  were  circulated;  but 
all  such  opposition  proved  futile  because  of  the  fearless  spirit  of  the  teacher 
and  the  intelligent  support  given  her  by  the  majority  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  most  discouraging  rural  conditions  have  here  been   me.t  and  conquered. 

The  account  of  the  school  life  of  these  children  impresses  the  reader 
with  the  successful  realization  in  this  little  school  of  the  best  educational 
ideals  of  today.  These  ideals  have  been  adapted  to  the  present  conditions 
of  this  particular  group;  special  provision,  for  instance,  is  made  for  the 
instruction  of  the  big  boys  who  must  work  on  the  farms  in  all  except  the 
winter  months.  The  school  life  is  wisely  planned  for  the  lives  these  boys  and 
girls  are  to  lead  not  only  on  the  farms  of  Missouri  but  in  that  larger  world 
which  they  should  enter  as  adults. 

Evelyn  Dewey  interprets  Mrs.  Harvey's  work  as  "a  vital  message  for 
everyone  who  is  interested  in  democracy.  She  has  built  up  a  community 
able  to  deal  with  its  own  problems  and  to  work  together  for  a  constructive 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  our  country."  There  have  doubtless  been  others 
who,  with  the  same  vision  and  equal  ability,  have  accomplished  wonderful 
transformations  in  rural  communities.  But  in  this  case  fortunately  an  in- 
telligent observer  has  made  a  valuable  report  for  us  of  the  problems,  the 
baffling  obstacles,  -the  method  tried  with  success  or  sometimes  failure,  and 
the   final    splendid   results.     This    book    will   surely   prove   an    inspiring   guide 
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to  those  now  working  in  rural  communities.  It  should  just  as  surely  be  an 
incentive  to  young  men  and  women  whose  ideals  of  service  have  been 
quickened  and  directed-  by  the  war  to  enlist  for  this  realization  of  our  Amer- 
ican ideals  through  the  schools  of  our  own  state. 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

1.  To  attend  the  summer  session  at  the  Mankato 
State  Normal  School. 

2.  To  become  acquahited  with  the  most  recent 
advancements  that  have  been  made  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

3.  To  secure  training  that  will  increase  your 
chances  of  success  in  life. 

4.  To  enjoy  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profitable 
va^cation. 

5.  To  make  yourself  economically  independent — 
something  that  every  capable  young  man  and  woman 
desires. 

6.  To  start  on  the  three  year  course. 

7.  To  start  on  the  two  year  course. 

8.  To  get  ready  for  a  position  as  grade  super- 
visor, graded  school  principal,  assistant  county  super- 
intendent, or  to  begin  your  preparation  for  a  city  su- 
perintendency. 

9.  To  prepare  for  a  position  as  rural  school  su- 
pervisor, as  teacher  in  a  rural  demonstration  school, 
in  a  consolidated  school,  or'  in  a  high  school  normal 
training  department. 

10.  To  get  ready  for  a  position  as  grade  teacher. 
Do  you  know  that  an  increasing  number  of  Minne- 
sota towns  pay  a  minimum  salary  of  $1000  a  year? 

11.  To  secure  a  life  certificate  that  you  can  use 
any  time  in  future  years  in  Minnesota  or  other  states. 

12.  To  associate  with  capable  young  men  and  wo- 
men and  thus  broaden  your  experience  and  enrich  the 
cultural  side  of  your  life. 

13.  To  secure  a  fuller  knowledge  of  yourself  and 
a,  more  complete  mastery  of  your  abilities. 

14.  To  secure  a  fuller  grasp  on  human  affairs  and 
a  better  outlook  on  life. 

15.  To  grasp  an  opportunity  that  comes  but  once 
■ — an  opportunity  to  make  and  act  on  a  decision  that 
means  success  and  happiness. 

16.  To  make  the  most  of  Avhat  life  has  in  store 
for  you. 

ARE  YOU  CAPABLE  OF  MAKING  THE  DECISION? 

ARE  YOU  COMING  TO  SUMMER  SCHOOL? 

LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  DECISION 

rHE  imm  OF  THE 
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